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OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 


An American Tale. 


WIEKL AND; Ror condition, and pray to God to} 


BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 
( Continued from page 3.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Early in the morning of a sultry day in 
August, he left Mettingen, to go tothe city. 
He had seldom passed a day from home 
since his return from the shores of the Ohio. 
Some urgent engagements at this time ex- 
isted, which would not admit of further de- 
lay. He returned in the evening, but ap- 


ness of the scheme quickly suggested itsel!. 


strengthen you under the calamities that |) He was going to a place whither no power 


“await you.” ‘ What am I to fear?” she 
-answered. ‘ What terrible disaste® is it 
that you think of r” 
know it not myself, but come it will, and 
shortly.” She repeated her inquiries and 


She had never before known him in this 
mood. 
portment. 
sorrow at the contemplation of this change. 
She was utterly unable to account for it, or | 





peared to be greatly oppressed with fa- 
tigue. His silence and dejection were like- | 
wise in a more than ordinary degree con-| 
spicuous. My mother’s brother, whose 
profession was that of a surgeon, chanced 
to spend this night at our house. It was 
from him that I have frequently received 
an exact account of the mournful catastro- 
phe that followed. 

As the evening advanced, my father’s | 
inquietudes increased. He sat with his fa- 





mily as usual, but took no part in their con- | 
He appeared fully engrossed | 


versation. 


to figure to herself the species of disaster | 
that was menaced. 





|| being placed on the hearth, was left upon 
the table. 


every sixth hour. That which was now | 
approaching was the signal for retiring to | 





tions. Long habit had occasioned him to | 
be always awake at this hour, and the toll 
was instantly obeyed. 

Now frequent and anxious glances were | 


“ Peace—as yet 1! 
i ward the rock. 


doubts ; but he suddenly put an end to the | 
| discourse, by a stern command to be silent. } 
|, to remain where she was. 

Hitherto all was benign in his de- |; seated herself at the window. 


Contrary to custom, the lamp, instead of | ed. 


| but her husband had already passed, o1 
Over it, against the wall, there! had taken a different direction. 

hung a small clock, so contrived as to| 
strike a very hard stroke at the end of ! 


/on earth could induce him to suffer an at- 


tendant. 

The window of her chamber looked to- 
The atmosphere was clear 
and calm, but the edifice could not be dis- 
covered at that distance through the dusk. 
My mother’s anxiety would not allow her 
She rose, and 

She strained 


Her heart was pierced with } her sight to get a view of the dome, and of 


| the path that led toét. The first painted 
| itself with sufficient distinctness on her fan- 
Ys but was undistinguishable by the eye 
from the rocky mass on which it was erect- 
The second could be imperfectly seen ; 


| What was it that she feared? Some 
disaster impended over her husband, or 
‘herself. He had predicted evils, but pro- 


|| fessed himself ignorant of what nature they 
the fane at which he addressed his devo- | were. 


When were they to come? Was 
this night, or this hour to witness the ac- 
|complishment > She was tortured with 
impatience ¢ and uncertainty. All her fears 
were at present linked to his person, and 


by his own reflections. Occasionally his | cast at the clock. Nota single movement || || she gazed at the clock, with nearly as much 
countenance exhibited tokens of alarm ; he | of the index appeared to escape his notice. || eagerness as my father had done, in expec- 
gazed stedfastly and wildly at the ceiling; | As the hour verged towards twelve, his || tation of the next hour. 


and the exertions of his companions were | anxiety visibly augmented. 
scarcely sufficient to interrupt his reverie. | tions of my mother kept pace with those of | || of suspense. 


The trepida- |) } 


An half hour passed away in this state 
Her eyes were fixed upon 


On recovering from these fits, he expressed || her husband; but she was intimidated into || the rock; suddenly it was illuminated.— 


no surprise; but pressing his hand to his 
head, complained, in a tremulous and terri- || 
fied tone, that his brain was scorched to 
cinders. He would then betray marks of 
insupportable anxiety. 

My uncle perceived, by his pulse, that 





he was indisposed, but in no alarming de- | 


gree, and ascribed appearances chiefly to 
the workings of his mind. 


vain. 
retired to his chamber. 
to bed. Nothing could abate his restless. 
ness. He checked her tender expostula- 
tions with some sternness.. ‘“ Be silent,” 
said he, “ for that which I feel there is but 
one cure, and that will shortly come.— 
You can help me nothing. Look to your 


He exhorted || 
him to recollection and composure, but in! 





At the persuasion | 


silence. 
| watch every change of his features, and || 
give vent to her sympathy in tears. 


| clock tolled. 


ther’s frame. 


(threw over himself a loose gown. Even 


' tended to repair. 
so uncommon, as to fill her with astonish- 
ment and foreboding. She saw him leave 
the room, and heard his steps as they has-/, 
tily descended the stairs. She ‘alf re- 
'solved to rise and pursue him, but the wild- 








The sound appeared to com- || sion of a mine, followed. 
| municate a shock to every part of my fa-/ 
He rose immediately, and | 
|| prise. 
this office was performed with difficulty, | uttered without intermission. 
for his joints trembled, and his teeth chat- | 
At the hour of repose he readily 1 tered with dismay. At this hour his duty | were in a moment withdrawn, but the in- 
called him to the rock, and my mother na- | 
of my mother he even undressed and went || turally concluded that it was thither he in| 
Yet these incidents were } 








All that was left to her was to | A light proceeding from the edifice, made 


every part of the scene visible. A gleam 


! diffused itself over the intermed@te space, 
| At length the hour was spent, and the |, 


and instantly a loud report, like the explo- 
She uttered an 
involuntary shriek, but the new sounds that 
greeted her ear, quickly conquered her sur- - 
They were piercing shrieks, and 
The gleams 


which had diffused themselves far and wide 


terior of the edifice was filled with rays. 
The first suggestion was that a pistol 
was discharged, and that the structure wa 
‘on fire. She did not allow herself time to 
‘meditate a second thought, but rushed imto 
‘the entry and knocked loudly at the door 
of her brothe: My uncle had 


*s chamber. 


been previously roused by the noise, and 
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instantly flew to the window. He also | 
imagined what he saw to be fire. The || 
loud and vehement shrieks which succeed- | 
ed the first explosion, seemed to be an in- 
vocation of stiecour. The incident was 
inexplicable; but he could not fail to per- 
ceive the propriety of hastening to the spot. 
He was unbolting the door, when his sis- 
ter’s voice was heard on the outside con- 
juring him to come forth. | 

He obeyed the summons with all the 
speed in his power. He stopped not to 
question-her, but hurried down stairs and 
across the meadow which lay between the 
house and the rock. The shrieks were no 
longer to be heard; but a blazing light was 
clearly discernible between the columns of | 
the temple. Irregular steps, hewn in the’ 
stone, led him to the summit. On three 
sides, this edifice touched the very verge 
of the cliff. On the fourth side, yak) 
might be regarded as the front, there was 
an area of small extent, to which the rude 
staircase conducted you. My uncle speed-| 
ily gained this spot. His strength was fora | 
moment exhausted by his haste. He paus-| 
ed to rest himself. Meanwhile he bent the | 
most vigilant attention towards the object 
before him. 

Within the columns he beheld what he 
could no better describe, than by saying 
that it resembled a cloud impregnated with | 
light. It had the brightness of flame, but 
was without its upward motion. It did 
not occupy the whole area, and rose but a’ 
few feet above the floor. No part of the 
building was on fire. This appearance | 
was astonishing. He approached the tem- 
ple. As he went forward the light retired, | 
and, when he put his feet within the apart- | 
ment, utterly vanished. The suddenness | 
of this transition increased the darkness | 
that succeeded ina tenfold degree. Fear 




















and wonder rendered him powerless. An. 
occurrence like this, in a place assigned to | 
devotion, was adapted to intimidate the’ 
stoutest heart. | 
His wandering thoughts were recalled | 
by the groans of one near him. His sight 
gradually recovered its power, and he was 
able to discern my father stretched on the 
floor. At that moment, my mother and 
servants arrived with a lanthorn, and ena- 
bled my uncle to examine more closely 
this scene. My father, when he left the 
house, besides a loose upper vest and slip- 
pers, wore a shirt and drawers. Now he 
was naked, his skin throughout the greater 

















part of his body was scorched and bruised. | 
His right arm exhibited marks as of having | 
been struck by some heavy body. His, 
clothes had been removed, and it was not | 
immediately perceived that they were re- | 
duced to ashes. His slippers and his hair | 
were untouched. 

He was removed to his chamber, and 
the requisite attention paid to his wounds, 


which gradually became more painful.—| 


A mortification showed itself in the arm, 
which had been most hurt. Soon after, | 
the other wounded parts exhibited the like 
appearance. 

Immediately subsequent to this disaster, | 


imy father seemed nearly in a state of in-| 


sensibility. He was passive under every, 
operation. He scarcely opened his eyes, | 
and was with difficulty prevailed upon to | 





+t 








answer the questions that were put to him. | 
By his imperfect account, it appeared, that 
while engaged in silent orisons, with 
thoughts full of confusion and anxiety, a 
faint gleam suddenly shot athwart the. 
apartment. His fancy immediately pic-' 
tured to jtself, a person bearing a lamp.— | 
It seemed to come from behind. He was| 
in the act of turning to examine the visit-| 
ant, when his right arm received a blow | 
from a heavy club. At the same instant, | 
a very bright spark was seen to light upon | 
his clothes. In a moment, the whole was) 
reduced to ashes. ‘This was the sum of 
the information which he chese to give. | 
There was somewhat in his manner that | 
indicated an imperfect tale. My uncle was | 
inclined to believe that half the truth had | 
been suppressed. 

Meanwhile the disease thus wonderfully 
generated, betrayed more terrible symp- 
toms. Fever and delirium terminated in 
lethargic slumber, which, in the course of 
two hours, gave place to death. Yet not| 
till insupportable exhalations and crawling 
putrefaction had driven from his chamber 
and the house, every one whom their duty 
did not detain. 

Such was the end of my father. None, 
surely, was ever more mysterious. When 
we recollect his gloomy anticipations and 
unconquerable anxiety; the security from 
human malice which his character, the 


{ 








| fended it impossible thai lightning was the 


must form > 


place, and the condition of the times, might 
be supposed to confer; the purity and 
cloudlessness of the atmosphere, which 








cause; what are the conclusions that we 





|| Se 





The prelusive gleam, the blow upon hiS 
arm, the fatal spark, the explosion heard 
so far, the fiery cloud that environed him, 
without detriment to the structure, though 
composed of combustible materials, the 
sudden vanishing of this cloud at my un. 





|| cle’s approach—what is the inference to 


be drawn from these facts? Their truth 
cannot be doubted. My uncle’s testimony 
is peculiarly worthy of credit, because no 
man’s temper is more sceptical, and his 
belief is unalterably attached to natural 
causes. 

I was at this time a child of six years of 
age. The impressions that were then 
made upon me, can never be effaced. [ 
was ill qualified to judge respecting what 
was then passing; but as I advanced in 
age, and, became more fully acquainted 
with these facts, they oftener became the 
subject of my thoughts. Their resem- 
blance to recent events revived them with 
new force in my memory, and made me 
more anxious to explain them. Was this 
the penalty of disobedience? this the 
stroke of a vindictive and invisible hand? 
Is it a fresh proof that the Divine Ruler 
interferes in human affairs, meditates an 
end, selects, and commissions his agents, 
and enforces, by unequivocal sanctions, 
submission to his will? Or, was it merely 
the irregular expansion of the flnid that 
imparts warmth to our heart and our blood, 
caused by the fatigue of the preceding day, 
er flowing, by established laws, from the 
condition of his thoughts ?* 

[To be continued.] 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


EDUCATION.—No. 1. 


When man is taught the path of virtue to explore, 
He's taught too, Education to adore. 


Education is a subject that requires 
much attention. To explore the course 
which man must pursue, to obtain that 
which makes him bright in the eye of the 
world—an estimable gem to his friends, 
and an ornament to society, he must strive 
to possess Education—when possessed, it is 
superior to the riches of Peru.—‘* Man 


—— al 





* A case, in its symptoms, exactly parallel to this, 
is published in one of the Journals of Florence. Sees 
likewise, similar cases reported by Messrs. Merille 
and Muraire, in the “ Journal de Medicine,’ foF 
February and May, 1783. ‘The researches of Mase 


sei and Fontana have thrown some light upon tis 
subject, 
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without Education, is as the beasts of the |j all, will be fitted to make their way in the || 
forest, ignorant, vicious, and assuming !? || world, who is permitted to imbibe those 
unacquainted with the “ ways of the!) principles of benevolence, humanity, and 
world,” presumptuous aad treacherous.— || independence, inseparable from guodness 
The suckling, if nursed and taken care of, || of disposition, and quickness of perception. 
will, in time, arrive to maturity, but if|) Usually, therefore, at this age, and on this 
abandoned and forgotten, will fall and die | account, the child is taken away from his | 
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am certain that Homer isa fool?’ The 


‘conversation afterwards took a more se- 
‘rious turn, and the most ardent admiration 


was expressed of the revolution which Vol- 
taire had produced; and they all agreed 
that it formed the brightest ray of his glo- 
ry. * He has givew the ton to his age, and 





—so with man—if he is learnt in his| 
younger deys what may be deemed worthy, | 
benelicial, and essential, it is known and | 
familiar—but if not, evidently he is igno- 
rant of it, and is assuming. “ Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it,” a senti- 
ment of more importance, or of more truth, | 
never fell trom the pen of Solomon: but 
Solomon, who here so excellently advises, 
knew not himself how to profit by the ad- 
monition, “ Who spares the rod,” says 


the king, “ spoils the child ;” it is reason- || 


able to imagine that the wisdom of Solo- 
mon practised what he preached. We 
can only judge of the tree by its fruits: 
and the son of Solemon, thus educated, 
and thus corrected, was that Rehoboam 
from whose tyranny sprang the memorable 
outcry, “ To your tents O! Israel !” 

The aged tree when fallen, leaves its 
trunk to remind us of sublunary instability 
—so with the man enlightened by Educa- 
tion ; when the grave shall have closed his 
remains, he leaves his name behind to re- 
mind us of “ what he was.” Shakspeare, 
Dryden, Thomson, Goldsmith, and other 
immortal bards, will be remembered to 
the end of posterity ! 

An ancient Greek author, whose name 
has perished (many centuries back) after 
expatiating on the advantages of know- 
ledge, concludes with a sentiment not un- 
like that of the royal wise one—* learn- 
ing,” says he, “ is a possession of which | 
no force can bereave us, it renders us pla- | 
cid, it is the staff of life.” He enumerates | 
more of its advantages, which would be) 
exuberant to state in this essay. 

Our Seminaries for the promulgation of | 
sound and of orthodox learning, as they 
open to us the stores of ancient literature, 
seem to have adopted the prejudices of an- 
cient scholasticity. 

At a time when the young mind be- 
comes capable of receiving what forms the 
mould of instruction, shall apply, it is, 
deemed improper to suffer it to remain in| 
ignorance, or gather ideas which might | 
possibly suffer trom the maxims of pola | 
d society. A well judged precaution for 





' 





| corum of it 


has contrived to be read in the chamber, as 
well as in the drawing room.’ One of the 
company mentioned, and almost burst with 
laughter at the circumstance, that his hair- 
ORLANDO, or Cuantusrox. |! dresser had said while he was powdering 
=| him, ‘ Look you, Sir, though I am nothing 

| but a journeyman barber, I have no more 
The following very curious note was || eligion than another man.’ It was con- 


found among the papers of the celebrated { cluded that the revolution would soon be 


\M. la Harpe, a French writer of great cele- | consummated, and that it was absolutely 
a ae || necessary for superstition and fanatacism, 
brity, who died in the year 1803, after a li afiaan etree Th b 
| . . ; 1 0 . = 
|having, in the most solemn manner, re-| php ee Se te 


| bility of this epoch was then calculated, 
nounced the errors of a false philosophy, err : 
‘ ab. and which of the company present would 
jand nobly avowed his entire acquiescence : 


I. ' Pt live to see the reign of reason. The el- 
in the sublime truths of Christianity, of gn of 

em ! | der part of them lamented that they could 
' which he became one of the most enlight-| me Sane ol tail ; 

} . r (| no Tr themscives with 1 Hope Oi ene 
‘ened defenders. The editor of M. la\,. | 

| é | joying such a pleasure; while the younger 
_Harpe’s works makes no remarks upon ' Sen 


Eiht . «|, part rejoiced in the expectation that they 
this extraordinary prophecy, but gives it =  .. ' rt 
; should witness it. The academy was feli- 

exactly as he found it. 


' 
= , 
‘ ins citated for having prepared the grand work, 
It appears to me as if it were but yes-') : ~ , 
|| and being, at the same time, the strong- 


terday; and it was, nevertheless, in the | ; p> 
|beginning of the year 1788: we were at | hold, the centre, and - moving principle 
‘the table of a brother academician, who of freedom of thought. 

| was of the highest rank, and a man of ta-|| “ ‘There was only one of the guests who 
‘ents. The company was numerous, and | had not shared in the delights of this con- 
of all kinds; courtiers, advocates, literary \ versation; he had even ventured, in a quiet 
‘men, academicians, &c.  Weehad=beenpettdiedinsiasentowepiensantries on our pegs 
|as usual, luxuriously entertained; and at ble enthusiasm. It was Cazotte, an amia- 
‘the desert, the mines of Malycisic and the. ble man, of an orignal turn of mind, but 
| Cape, added to the natural gaiety of good unfortunately infatuated with the reveriss 
company, that kind of social freedom which | of the illuminati. He renewed the con- 
‘sometimes stretches beyond the right de- || versation in a very serious tone, and in the 
short, we were in a state | following manner: ¢ Gentlemen,’ said he, 
to allow of any thing that would produce | ‘ be satisfied, you will all see this grand 
| mirth. . Chamfort had been reading some ' and sublime revolution. You know that I 
_of his impious and libertine tales, and the | #™ something of a prophet, and I repeat, 
‘fine ladies had heard them, without once | that you will all see it.” He was answered 
‘making use of their fans. A deluge of | by the common expression, ¢ dt ts not ne- 
' pleasantries on religion then succeeded ; | Cessary to be a great conjuror fo JSoretel 
jone gave a quotation from the Pucelle 1 that.’—* Agreed ; but, perhaps, it may be 
d’Orleans ; another recollected and ap- || necessary to be something more, respecting 
plauded the philosophical aistich of Dide- i what [ am now going to tell fet, Have 
| you any idea what will result from this re- 
‘volution? What will happen to your- 

‘- Et des boyaux du dernier pretre | he 
@ Serrez le cou du dernier rot.” selves, ko every one of you now present 5 
‘¢ And of the last priest’s entrails form the string | what will be the immediate progress of it, 
“ Around the neck of the last King.” with its certain effects and consequences ?? 
“A third rises, and with a bumper in |¢ Oh,’ said Condorcet, with his silly and 
his hand, ‘ Yes, gentlemen,’ he exclaims, || saturnine laugh, ¢ Let us know all about 
‘1 am as sure that there is no God, as [¥it; a philosopher can have no objection to 


| parents, and— 


Through the world is push’d—his way to make, 
To undergo the perils of a weary life; 


To wander, and to search in vain for happiness. 
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CAZOTTE’S PROPHECY. 
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meet a prophet.’ ‘ You, M. Condorcet, 
will expire on the pavement of a dungeon ; 
you will die of the poison which you will 
have taken to escape from the hands of the 
executioner; of poison, which the happy | 
state of that period will render it absolute- | 
ly necessary that you should carry about | 
ou.” 

“ At first there appeared a considerable 
degree of astonishment; but it was soon) 
recollected that Cazotte was in the habit 
of dreaming while he was awake, and the 
Jaugh was as loud as ever. ‘ M. Cazotte, 
the tale which you have just told is not so 
pleasant as your Diable amourevx. But 
what devil has put this dungeon, this poi- 
son, and these hanginen, in your head ?— 
What can these things have in common! 
with philosophy and the reign of reason?” 
* That is precisely what I am telling you. 
Tt will be in the name of philosophy, of hu- 
manity, and of liberty ; it will be under the 
reign of reason, that what I have foretold 
will happen to you. It will then indeed 
be the reign of reason; for she will then 
have temples erected to her honour, Nay, 











throughout France there will be no other | 


places of public worship but the temples of | 
reason.’ ‘ In faith,’ said Chamfort, with 
one of his sarcastic smiles, ‘ you will not, | 
however, be an officiating priest im any of 
these temples.’ ‘ I hope not, but you, M. 
Chamfort, you will be well worthy that dis- 
tinction; for you will cut yourself across 
the veins with twenty-two strokes of a ra- 
zor, and will nevertheless survive the at- 
tempt for some months.’ They all looked 
at him, and continued to laugh. ‘ You, 
M. Vicq d’Azyr, you will not open your 
veins yourself, but you will order them to 
be opened six times in one day, during a 
paroxysm of the gout, in order that you 
may not fail in your purpose, and you will 
die during the night. As for you,.M. de 
Nicolai, you will die on the scaffold; and 
so, M. Bailly, will you; and so will you, 
M. Malesherbes.’? ‘£ Oh, heavens!’ said 
Roucher, ‘ it appears that his vengeance is 
levelled solely against the academy: he 
has just made a most horrible execution of 
the whole of it; now tell me my fate, in 
the name of mercy.’ ‘ You, too, will die 
upon the scaffold.’ ‘ Oh,’ it was univer- 
sally exclaimed, ‘ he’ has sworn to exter- 
minate all of us.’ ‘ No, it is not me who 
has sworn.it.’ € Are we then to be subju- 














| will then be governed by reason and phi- 
losophy alone. Those who will treat you 
as I have described, will, all of them, be 
‘philosophers ; will be continually uttering 
|the same phrases that you have been re- 
|peating for the last hour, will deliver all 
‘your maxims, and will quote you, as you 
have done Diderot and the Pucelle.’— 
i¢ Oh,’ it was whispered, ‘ the man is out 
‘of his senses;? for, during the whole of the 
| conversation, his features never underwent 
‘the least change. ‘ Oh, no,’ said another, 
‘ you must perceive that he is laughing at 
us; for he always blends the marvellous 
with his pleasantries.’ * Yes,’ answered 
| Chamfort, ‘the marvellous, with him, is 
‘never enlivened with gaiety. He always 
‘looks as if he were going to be hanged.— 
But when will all this happen?’ ¢ Six 


which I have told you shall be accom- 
-plished.’ 

“‘ Here, indeed, is plenty of miracles, 
‘ it was myself,’ says M. dela Harpe, who 
now spoke, ‘ and you set me down for no- 
thing.’ * You will yourself be a miracle 
as extraordinary as any which I have told. 
You will then be a Christian.’ 

** Loud exclamations immediately fol- 
lowed. ¢ Ah,’ replied Chamfort, ¢ all my 
fears are removed; for if we are not doom- 


tian, we shall all be immortal.’ 
* As for us women,’ said the Dutchess 








volutions. 
charged from all concern in them; but it is 
understood that in such cases we are to be 
left to ourselves. Our sex ” © Your 
sex, ladies, will be no guarantee to you in 
those times. Jt will make no difference 
whatever, whether you interfere or not.— 
You will be treated precisely as the men; 
no distinction will be made between you.’ 





You are surely preaching to us about the 
end of the world.’ 


that, my lady Dutchess, than yourself; but 
this I know, that you will be conducted to 
the scaffold, with several other ladies along 
with you, in the cart of the executioner, 
and with your hands tied behind you’— 
H* L hope, Sir, that in such a case, I shall 
‘be allowed, at least, a coach hung with 
black.” ‘ No, Madam, you will not have 





gated by Turks and Tartars?’ ‘ By no 


means; I haye already told you, that you | 








that indulgence, ladies of higher rank than 
you, will be drawn in a cart, as you will 


years will not have passed away, before all | 


ed to perish till la Harpe becomes a Chris- 


de Grammont, ‘ It is very fortunate that 
we are considered as nothing in these re- 
Not that we are totally dis-|' 


‘ But what does all this mean, M. Cazotte ; |! 


‘I know no more of 


== 
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be; with their hands tied, as yours will be, 
and to the same fate as that to which you 
ave destined.’ Ladies of higher rank 
‘than myself? What! Princesses of the 
blood?’ * Greater still !’ 
** Here there was a very sensible emo- 
‘tion throughout the company, and the 
countenance of the master of the mansion 
| wore a very grave and solemn aspect: it 
was, indeed, very genearlly observed, that 
\ this pleasantry was carried rather too far, 
| Madame de Grammont, in order to disperse 
the cloud that seemed to be approaching, 
made no reply to his last answer, but con- 
tented herself with saying, with an air of 
|| gaiety, ‘ You see, he will not even leave 
;me a confessor.’ * No Madam, that con- 
:solation will be denied to all of you. The 
‘last person led to the scaffold who will be 
allowed a confessor, as the greatest of {a- 
vours, will be x 
** Here he paused fora moment. ‘ And 
who is the happy mortal who will be al- 
lowed to enjoy this prerogative ?? ¢ It is 
ithe enly one which will be left to him: it 
will be—the King of France.’ 
| The master of the house now rose in 
‘haste, and his company were all actuated 
| by the same impulse. He then advanced 
|to M. Cazoite, and said to him in an affect- 
\ing and impressive tone, ‘ My dear M. Ca- 
zotte, we have had enough of these melan- 
choly conceits. You carry it too far; even 
‘to the comprising the company with whom 
_you are, and yourself along with them.’ 
| Cazotte made no answer, and was pre- 











| paring to retire; when Madame de Gram- 
| mont, who wished if possible to do away 
all serious impressivns, and to resume some 
‘kind of gaiety among them, advanced to- 
wards him, and said, ‘ My good prophet, 
you have been so kind as to tell us all our 
fortunes, but you have not mentioned any 
‘thing respecting your own.’ After a few 
|minutes of silence, with his eyes fixed on 
ithe ground, * Madam,’ he replied, ‘ have 
|you ever read the siege of Jerusalem, as 
‘related by Josephus?? ‘To be sure I 
have, and who has not? But you may 
suppose, if you please, that I know no- 
‘thing about it.’ ‘Then you must know, 
Madam, that during the siege of Jerusa- 


went round the ramparts of that city, in 
the sight of the besiegers and the besieged, 
crying incessantly, in a loud and inauspi- 
cious voice, Wo to Jerusalem / and on the 
seventh day he cried, Wo to Jerusalem, 








lem, a man, for seven successive days, 
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and to myself! At that very momeéht, an | 
enormous stone thrown by the machines of 
the enemy, dashed him in pieces.’ M. Ca- 
zotte then made his bow and retired. 








——— 





FANNY. 





| 
| 


Satirical poems are generally made up |! country people. They were orderly; | a pprize the traveller that his tomb is made. 
extremely clean, and well dressed. All|} 


‘the women wore bright red cloaks. A se-| 


1 
of local matter, and, of course, altogether || 


uninteresting to persons remote from the: 
scene of action, its circulation is, therefore, 
principally confined to those who are ace | 
quainted with the popular and leading cha- | 
racters of the day, as relating to them! 
that we find interwoven with the keenest, 
satire, passages of the most beautiful poet- 
ry, and even these often pass off unnotice 


any thing exquisite in the pages of books | 
of this stamp. We do not recol 
ever seeing the following lines, from I’an-| 
ny, inserted in any of the public prints, | 
although they merit the encomiums of the | 
best of them :— 





TO THE HORSE-BOAT. 


Away—o’er the wave to the home we are secking, 


| 
{ 


| 


There’s a wild, wild note in the curlew’s shrieking ; 
‘There’s a whisper of death in the wind’s low moan. 
° 


Though blue and bright are the heavens above me, 
And the stars are asleep on the quiet sea ; 

And hearts L love, and hearts that love me, 
Are beating beside me merrily. 


Yet—far in the west, where the day's faded roses, 
Touch’d by the moon-beam, are withering fast ; 

Where the half-seen spirit of twilight reposes, 
Hymning the dirge of the hours that are past. 


There, where the ocean-wave sparkles at meeting 
(As sun-set dreams tell us) the kiss of the sky, 

On his dim, dark cloud is the infant storm sitting, 
And beneath the horizon his lightnings are nigh. 


Another hour—and the death-word is given, 
Another hour—and his lightnings are here ; 

Speed ! speed thee, my bark ; ere the breeze of even 
Is lost in the tempest, our home will be near. 


Then away o’er the wave, while thy pennant is 
streaming 
In the shadowy light, like a shooting star ; 
Be swift as the thought of the wanderer, dreaming, 
In a stranger Jand, of his fire-side afar. 


And while memory lingers I'll fondly believe thee 
A being with life and its best feelings warm ; 

And freely the wild song of gratitude weave thee, 
Blest spirit! that bore me and mine from the storm. 
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The world is not a stage for the display 
of superficial talents, but for the strict and 
sober exercise of fortitude, temperance, 
meekness, faith, diligence, and self-denial. 


From Trotter's Watk in Ireland. } BUCKHARDI THE TiKAVELLER. 


“We had an opportunity on the road 
to-day, at Slane, of observing a very old | 
custom amongst the Irish, which surprised || 
‘us, as being so near the metropolis. We 
met a funeral, attended by a great number 


|, lect party followed the corpse, and sung | 
ithe Irish lament in a very impressive, and | 
far from unpleasing manner; sometimes 
ithe tones were very low, and then rose as}, ‘i 


. - 1} } } ISS bs >t. f y . ’ 7. 
alone. But it not unfrequently happens, jif in excess of grief Al was slow, so 


lemn, and dirge-like. 


| "Phe women all followed the mourners, |, 
qijthen the old and young men in separate ) 
il he — a wane 

because we seldom think of looking for ibands, and, finally, a compact party of 
horsemen, well dressed, and respectably 


lect of | Mounted, closed the procession! Ata dis- 
tance the scarlet cloaks and horsemen be- 
| hind, with the wailing cry indistinctly 
jheard, made a singular impression on us. 


| When the procession was passing, we could CORONER'S JURY. 
| . . . 
‘not but admire the great decency, (which; A gentleman in London was hardy 


| 
| 


' 
i! 


try to root them out. This funeral dirge} self, to return at late hours, and, when he 
jis retained in every part of Ireland. No-/' did return, to appear asif intoxicated. At 
ithing, I apprehend, is more ancient in the | first reproaches, but afterwards menaces, 
'world ; and surely, for that alone, it is ve- | were the consequences of this conduct.— 


| 


‘nerable. 

















indeed the Irish observe at all religious) enough to marry a lady who had buried six 
ceremonies) composed demeanour, and re-| husbands. For several months their hap- 
Bork of my hops ere the evening be guae ; | markable regularity, which were manifest-| piness was mutual. Her former hushands, 
‘led by this concourse of affectionate and, she said, had disgusted her with their sot- 
|| pious people ! | tishness and infidelity. In the view of 
‘| Where customs are entwined with na-| learning the real character of his wife, the 
_ ture, it is impossible and very unwise to! gentleman began frequently to absent him- 


to behold friends, relatives, and neighbours, || become every day more addicted to his bot- 
|in simple rural garb, and religious proces-| tle. One evening, when she imagined him 
sion, accompanying the dead to the grave, | quite drunk, she unscrewed a leaden weight 
as the farewell cry of grief is heard with} from one of the sleeves of her gown, and, 
solemn attention! Prejudice may deem a} having melted it, she approached to her 
|| people barbarous, though they are exactly } husband, who pretended still to be sound 
i the reverse. But nature is a sure guide,| asleep, in order to pour it into his ear 
‘and when we see thei following her pure | through a pipe. Convinced of her wick- 
| dictates in their simple way, and with af- |’ edness, he started up and seized her; and, 
fecting propriety, ought they not to be re-| having procured assistance, he secured her 
spected ? not ridiculed or insulted ! | till the morning, and conducted her before 
“ In the very territory of Hugh de La-) a magistrate, who committed her to prison. 
cy, one of the first great English nobles || The bodies of her six husbands were dug 
and adventurers, we tind the oldest cus- | up, and as marks of violence were still dis- 
|toms of the Irish prevalent and flourishing, |, coverable upon them, the proof of her guilt 
| while this proud lord and al! his bands are; appeared so strong upon her trial, that 
forgotten, and little traces of bis dominion f she was condemned and executed. It is 
exist. Hence conquerors and settlers may || to this circumstance that England is in- 
learn the useful lesson—that force may do 'debted for that useful regulation, by which | 
much, but nature will ever assert her rights, no corpse can be interred without legal ist- 
!} and do more |” spection, 

































































AN IRISH FUNERAL. 





The Arabs, who act as guides in the de- 
'solate mountains of Nubia, have devised a 





singular mode of extorting presents from 
ithetraveller. They first beg a present; if 
refused, they collect a heap of sand, and 
|| placing a stone at each extremity of it, they 


Mr. Buckhardt, the celebrated traveller, 
| had a practical proof of this custom. Hav- ! 
| ing refused to give any thing to one of these i 
| grave-diggers, the man set about making 
| his sand-heap. Upon this, Buckhardt 
alighted, and began another, observing, as 
ithey were brethren, it was but just they 
‘should be buried together. The fellow 
laughed, and they mutually agreed to de- 
| stroy each other’s labours. On Buck- 
‘ hardt’s remounting his horse, the disap- 
| pointed Arab exclaimed from the Koran, 
| * No mortal-knows the spot upon the earth 
where his grave shall be digged.’ 











What can be more pathetic than} The gentleman persisted, and seemed to 
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ANECDOTES. 


A farmer in England, who had promised 
to marry a girl without a fortune, after- 
wards gave his hand to another, who was 
very rich ; and endeavouring to vindicate 
his conduct to the rector of the parish, the 
Doctor said, ‘ such an action as you have 
been guilty of, does not admit of any pal- 
liation ; for it is wrong, so palpably wrong, 
that I really do not know any thing lke 


it.’ —* But I do,’ replied the farmer, ¢ it is |! 


like yeur taking a poor living at first, and 
leaving it for a richer, as soon as it fell in 
your way” 

, 

Shrewsbury Election.—At a violent op- 
position election for Shrewsbury, in the 
reiga of George I. a half pay officer, who 
was a non-resident burgess, was, with some | 





other voters, brought down from London, | 
at the expense of Mr. Kynaston, one of! 
the candidates. The old campaigner re-| 
gularly attended, and feasted ac the houses | 
which were opened for the electors in Mr. | 
Kynaston’s interest, until the last day of | 
polling, when, to the astonishment of the | 
party, he gave his vote to his opponent. 

For this strange conduct he was reproach- | 
ed by his quondam companions, and asked | 
what could have induced him to act so dis- 


|jare hanged, you can be no relation of | 


— 


| An English sailor was asked, what he | 


| would take to go aloft in a hard gale, blind- 
\folded? ‘I would take a month’s pay,’ 
| said he. And what would you take, Pat? 
‘Nothing,’ replied the Hibernian, ¢ but fast 
hold.’ 
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The celebrated Lady Wallace, when a 
|very young girl, was romping with some 
| other little misses near a mill-dam, and 
| was ofien very incautiously approaching 
| the brink of the water, when Lady Max. 
well, her mother, called out to her :—+ Foy 
| ‘ . ° 

God’s sake, girl, be more cautious, or you 





a robbery, the culprit greatly teased him to | 
save his life; and, among other things, al- 


of his Lordship’s relations. 
prove that?’ * My Lord,’ replied the man, | 
\ your name is Bacen, and mine is Hog,| 
and hog and bacon have in all ages been | 
reckoned a-kin.’ * That is true,’ answered 








| the Judge, * but hog is never bacon until | 


it has been hung, and, therefore, until you 


| 
mine’ 





A Gascon officer having obtained an | 
order from the king of France, for 150 pis- | 
toles, he went in search of the minister of 
finance, Colbert, that the sum might be’ 
paid. The minister was at dinner with | 
three or four nobles, and the Gascon, ap-| 


Sir Nicholas Bacon being ey his jand be drowned.’ ¢ V'll be dam’d if J do 
capacity of Judge, on the point of passing | ’ 


| sentence upon a fellow just found guilty ef } ‘Qh! child,? remarked her mother, + that 


* How do you jj 


| will most certainly tumble into the water 


» Mamma,’ replied the young punster,.— 


f wit of yours will one day prove your ruin2 
j a 
i 6 


leged that he had the honour of being one || 


I’m sure then, it won’t be motier-wit, 
| retorted the little minx. 

| — 

| An Irishman, some years ago, atending 
| the University of Edinburgh, waited upon 
one of the most celebrated teachers of the 
German flute, desiring to know on what 
terms he would give him a few lessons, 
The flute-player informed him, that he ge- 
‘nerally charged two guineas for the first 
month, and one guinea, for the second.— 
‘Then, by my soul,’ replied the cunning 
| Hibernian, ‘ I'll come the second month!’ 


| 


} 





Collins, the poet, though a man mostly 
of a melancholy cast of mind, was by ne 
means averse to a jue de mot or quibble. 
Upon coming into a town the day after a 











honorable a part, and become an apostate ? } proaching the table, asked aloud, ‘ Gentle- || young lady, of whom he was fond, had left 


* An apostate !” answered the old soldier, 
‘an apostate! by no means; I made up 
my mind abeut who I should vote for be-| 
fore I set out on my campaign, but I re-| 
membered the Duke’s constant advice to | 
us wher [ served with our army in Flan- 
ders, Always quarter upon the enemy, my 
lad !—Ahoays quarter upon the enemy !” 
A very young officer, striking an old 
grenadier of his company for some sup-| 








posed fault in performing his evolutions, | 


- was unable to reach any higher than his 


legs. The grenadier, upon this infantine | 
insult, gravely took off his cap, and hold- 
ing it over the officer by the tip, said, ¢ Sir, | 
if you were not my officer, 1 would extin- 


guish you.’ 


A dispute happening between two ofli- 
cers on board a vessel whose crew were a 
‘mixture of English and Irish; in the 
course of the contest one of them asserted 
that the English could not answer a ques- 
tion with half of that propriety, natural to 
the Irish. A bet being proposed, it was 


é 


| secretary, ‘ but you do not dine with the || return to his lodgings, he w 


men, with permission, pray which of you jit, he said, * How unlucky he was, that he 
is Colbert?’ ‘ I am that person,’ said tbe} had come a night after the far? 
minister, what is it you requirer? * Oh, | ~ sare 

no great affair, said the other, ‘a trifling | Lord M n of the kingdom of Ire- 
order of his majesty to pay me five hun- } land, with no very large portion of either 
dred crowns.’ Colbert, who was ina hu-! wit or wisdom, had a very exalted opinion 
mour to amuse himself, desired the Gascon | When once in a large 
to take a seat at table. The Gascon ac-| company, and expatiating about himself, he 
cepted the offer without the least ceremo-| made the following pointed remark :— 


ny, and ate inordinately. Having dined, ||‘ When I happen to say a foolish thing, 











of his own powers. 





the minister sent for his secretary, who |! I always burst out a-laughing.’ ‘1 envy 


took the officer to the treasury and count-| your happiness, my Lord, then,’ said 
ed over to him 100 pistoles, on which he |) Charles 'Townseod, ¢ for you wust cer 
observed the sum was 150 pistoles.— | tainly live the merrie 
‘True,’ replied the secretary, ‘ but fifty || Europe,’ 
are retained for your dinner.’ ‘ F ifty’ re- ! 

| plied the Gascon, ¢ fifty pistoles for a din- |) 


| An Irishman, the captain of a vessel, not 


t . ‘ oii . . 
ner! where I dine I pay but twenty sous.’ | much acquainted with the manners of the 


* That I can very well believe,’ replied thé || world, went lately to the opera. On his 


st life of any man in 








as asked how 
ithe performers acquitted themselves ? « By 
; J—s,’ replied he, ‘I don't know; but I 
said the Gascon, ‘since that is the case, || believe very so so3 for there was one of 
keep the ig it is not worth my while | them they called Catali, or Catalani, or 
to accept a wndred pistoles, I will bring || some such name, and she sung so bad that 
one of my friends to-morrow, and we will ||ihey made her sing all her songs over 


minister Colbert, and that is the honour 
for which you must pay.’ ‘ Oh, very well,’ 














agreed to decide the question immediately. | eat up the remainder.’ 


agua, 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO CAROLINE MATILDA. 


True hast thou said, this world of wo 
Has few, few pleasures to bestow, 
Save those which friendship's smile may give ; 
Ah ' then, because its joys are vain, 
Its gayest garb but splendid pain, 
Let us for truth and friendship live. 


Not that false friendship, which will last 
But till joy’s fleeting days are past, 

And oaly on the happy wait, 
Which flutters round gay pleasure’s bower, 
And gladly shares the mirthiul hour, 

But leaves the mourner to his fate! 


The friend I love, must freely dare ' 
H 


My wo as well as joy to share; 
Her fondness tounded on esteem— 
Enthusiasm mark’d my youth, 
And still survives that love of trulh— 
All other love I worthless deem! 


HARRIET. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


By M'Donatp CLARKE. 


When silence grows wild on the blind midnight air, 
And the veil of repose on the happy descends— 
The mem’ry of God often lights my despair, 
And my spirit mounts up to the truest of friends! 


Let the profligate sneer, that a young man avows, 


he feels! 
The wide debt of a heart that in loneliness bows 
To him who that heart's fettered frailty heals. 


Ah, did they but know what it was to depend 
On one who can every temptation foresee— 
Who in every triai is the same candid friead— 
I know they would come, and would worship with 
me. 


MONODY 
To the Memory of a Young Lady. 


Tnsatiate still ;—again the sullen grave 

Casts its dull frown on hope’s deserted flower! 
Again the tears of fond affection lave 

The recent turf, that marks its reckless power. 
Sure refuge of the weary—peaceful bed— 

Where youth and age alike repose, 

Of earth forgetiul, and its woes, 
As their unconscious hearts had ne'er with sorrow 

bled ! 


Once more the sad, yet duteous task is mine, 
Of cypress green a funeral wreath to weave; 

And as its tear-wet folds my lyre entwine, 
Perchance the evening breeze that whispers by, 
Soft as the wounded bosom’s inmost sigh, 

May waft its trembling airs to Mary’s lonely grave ! 


How deep the shades that gather round the heart, 
When gentle worth resigns life's fleeting breath ; 
When all once lov'd, and loving ever part, 
And youth and beauty give their charms to death ' 
The cup of joy how tasteless, and how vain 
To the full heart, o'erchare’ woth eureless pain, 
That loves to ponder still, ou sorrow s reeking dart. 


’ 
t 





| That sent its echoes on the vacant air, 


1 


} 
} 


{ Shall sti!l be offer’d o’er thy virgin bier, 


| And win the homage of each social scene ; 
it 
' 


i And thy cold pillow spread beneath the dust ; 
While the glad soul repairs to Heaven’s bright plain, 
|| To join the kindred spirits of the just. 
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| But thou! whose early fate these notes bewail— 
No deep regrets—no cherish’d wo of ours 


hours. 
Yet long as Mem’ry holds her faithiul reign, 
Her warmest sigh, and Pity’s tribute tear 
[vain. 
Though at that hallow’d shrine must grief lament in 





So wont to shine in pleasure’s mazy ronnd, 


No more that graceful form and modest mien, 
Shall ’midst the happy and the gay be found! 
| For still, methinks, I hear the village bell, 


To bid my bosom breathe its last farewell, 
O'er one so truly lov’d, so innocent, so fair! 


| Past is the hour of patience and of pain— 


The rosy balm that scents that flow’ry land, 
At once withdraws the barbed shaft of grief 
| From the torn heart, and bids it bleed no more ; 


° . : - i 
Can reach thine ear in that impervious vale, 
Where silence counts her dark and changeless | 





While weeping friends their bitter anguish pour 
On thy lov’d urn, where Autumn’s yellow hand 
Now strews profuse her pale and melancholy leaf. 


Say not ye sceptics of a short-liv’d hour, 


| 
i) I judge presumptuous of the eternal mind ; 


_ When viewing in that source of boundless power; 
| A God all-wise—a father good and kind ! 


| Oh! say not—Death shall bar his ebon-gate 


| 
| 


| 
| 


For ever, on the mould’ring form, 
When earth's lone wanderer ‘scapes the storm, 
Beneath the shelt’ring turf his sire’s high call to wait! 


| Still would ye doubt ?—approach yon verdant sod, 
| Where purity and truth untimely rest— 
‘There's not a crimson drop that warms the breast, 
| But with-remotest pulse confesses God ! 
And happier worlds beyond the bounds of time ; 
Whose cloudless sun shall dissipate the gloom 
That hangs like mountain-mists upon the tomb, 
And lend the trusting soul, his cheering beams sub- 
lime !— 


Ab then, fair form !—so late my gentle friend, 
Let nought of earth invade thy tranquil sleep ; 
Full wel! [ know the grave is dark and deep, 
But on its brink must toils and suff ’rings end, 
| O'er the kind spot that shields thy relies dear, 
Shall Spring her earliest rose delight to rear ;~ 
| The dew-drop too, at eve a welcome guest, 
Shall linger long to greet the sunny ray, 
Borne on the waving wild-flow’r’s od’rous breast, 
Till morning softly steal—and kiss the gem away ! 


Though soon these limbs, at death’s repulsive touch, 
Must press, like thee, the cold and sable couch ; 
Vet we shall meet in Pleasure’s jess’mine bower, 
Where love’s immortal plant no tempest dreads ; 
Here, Hope can only point that distant shore, 
Bind up the soul with all her heavenly lore, 
And dry the sacred tears, desponding friendship 


sheds ! 
MON TGARNITER. 


[V. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 
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From the Morning Chronicle. 
AUTUMNAL SPIDER-WEBS. 


Whence come these webs, so fair, so fine ? 
What loon has wove the slender line ?>— 








Stranger; the muse shail tell ; 
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Know then, that Winter's sullen face, 
Is feared by all the fairy race ; 
They know her presence well. 


Accustom’d in the vernal hours, 

To bask ih beams—to bathe in showers— 
To slumber in the rose: 

With grief they learn the time is near, 

When all these joys shall disappear, , 
In nature's icy doze ! 


The winter season drawing nigh— 

They lay their vernal garments by, 
Aud seek the flying loom: 

With toil and skill they then prepare 

Raiments of warmer stuff, to wear 
In cold December's gloom 


And, hence these slender threads you past: 
Shining with dews along the grass— 
O, stranger, tread with care: 
Feel pity for the fairy race! 
A careless footstep out of place, 
Their shuttle-toils will tear ? 


Could you, without a sigh, behold, 
These naked fairies in the cold, 
When keen December blows : 
They who in summer's fervid hours, 
Sipp'd the cool dews, and slept in flowers,« 
Now shivering in ihe snows ! 


When guarded from the winter cold, 
Their tiny forms you may behold ; 
On nimble feet they stir: 
Their cloaks are quaintly all emboss'd, 
With diamonds, from the baad of frost, 
And thistle down their fur. 


These joyous parties oft will dance, 

Enamoured with the lunar glance, : 
In wild fantastic play : 

And as they move beneath her beam, 

Their bright and glitteriag diamonds seem- 
An echo to the ray! 


And for this cause the fairies shun, 

The bright dominion of the sun— 
When winuter rules the plains: 

His beam, though brilliant to the view, 

Dissolves the diamonds into dew— 
And not a gem remains. 


Ye who in yellow dust confide, 
May laugh at al! this fairy pride— 
For gaudy wealth aliures : 

A sun-beam is, ye misers hear, 
The only thief the fairies fear, 
Their diamonds rival yours! 


Believe me, stranger, ‘tis a sin, 

To break these lines, the fairies spin— 
And if you tread with care, 

This favour they will well requte— 

Your pillow they will seek by night, 
Aud spread bright visions there! 


—_ - 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LIKE FREEMEN WARD THE BLOW. 


List' soldiers, list! and hear the call 
Whieb bids you face the foe ;— 

To bravely stand, or bravely fall— 
Like freemen, ward the blow. 
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Tis Freedom's hallow'd voice you hear, 
The infant child of heaven: 

* Defend, those rights to Freemen dear, 
Which Jove to you has given.” 


By this celestial call inspir'd, 
Against the tyrants go ; 

And by the love of freedom fired, 
We'll bravely ward the blow. 


Let all the proud oppressors join, 
To banish liberty, 

We'll never knee! at thraldom’s shrine— 
No—death or victory ! 


That Freedom’s banner soon shall wave, 
We'll let the tyrants know ; 

And that Columbia's sons are brave, 
By warding off the blow. 


Then, then, the trophies ye have won, 
Triumphant homeward bear, 

And publish to the world, anon, 
What tyraats ne'er shall wear. 


On! Soldiers on! obey the call 
Which bids you face the foe ; 

Now victors stand, or bravely fall— 
Like freemen, ward the blow 


F. W. R. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LINES, 
On the Death of C™******e M. R****r, 


Sweet girl! thy thread of life is spun, 
Thy spirit’s to thy Maker flown ; 

The last drop from thy glass has run ;~ 
Thy Saviour claims thee as his own. 


He had prepared a place for thee, 
meee Which he has call'd thee now to fill; 
And thou dost now thy Saviour see, 
And wilt for ever with him dwell. 





OQ! matchless privilege! to find 
Thyself in realms of endless bliss, 
Thy Saviour now thy dearest friend ; 
Q! what can equal joy like this? 


But thy dear parents’ hearts are rent, 
They mourn the absence of their child ; 

In tears, their evenings now are spent, 
To them the days no pleasures yield. 


The morn looks gloomy to their eyes, 
The lark’s soft notes no joy imparts ; 

The trembling sun-beams, in the skies, 
No longer cheer their mournful hearts. 


Adieu! sweet child—when life shall end, 
May thy dear parents fly to thee— 

With thee enjoy thy heavenly friend, 
The Lamb that died to make them free. 


NEPTUNE. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MISS SARAH L***S. 


I mark’d in thine eye, the loyeliest glance 
That ever was beam’d upon me, 

] leas’d from its moment the sweets of a trance, 
Like the calm of Hope's languid sea. 


Oh! if there is one to be ever bless’d 
With the smile of love in that eye ; 








Which can charm off the tear of canker'd distress, i] 


And feel—whken the bosom will sigh. 


Oh! be it my lot—love's blooming estate, 
Will breathe a soft calm in each hour— 

From that moment the kindness of heaven I'll date, 
And eherish the germ of its flower. 


A germ which God will not take away, 
While we're in this session of dreams, 
If we hallow the name, and nourish the bay, 
That gives it Eternity’s gleams. 
MARINER'S BOY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


AN ENIGMA. 


When I am neat, and fair and clean, 
Attending on a belle am seen : 

I kiss her lip, I touch her cheek, 

And often then, the truth I speak, 

I tell whence comes that lovely bloom, 
And sometimes yield a rich perfume. 

By me the billetdeaux’ conceal’d, 

And oft the fair one’s name reveal'd. 
Sometimes I’m as a signal shown, 

When ladies would by beaux be known. 
A modest face I sometimes hide, 

And often am a pledge beside. 

In churches too I'm oft times found, 

And then in tears am sometimes drown’d. 
But then laid by unfit for use, 

Am only notie’d for abuse. 

Till turn’d, and toss’d, and wrung with pain, 
To make me neat and fair again. 


*.* A solution is requested. 
E. C. H. M. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ents, about their respective productions, we have to 


them possessing considerable merit. But there is one 
blemish which seems to pervade the writings of most 
of our contributors—the want of originality. This 








arises principally from their selecting subjects which 


| have been the burden of almost every periodical pub- 


‘lication since the days of Addison, and have been the 
‘theme for more poetical effusions than could be count- 
‘ed, perhaps, in aman’s life time. Not but what love, 
hope, friendship, and a host of common-place topics 
have been good in their day, but that they are worn 
out; if writers would take a little pains and endea- 
vour to give their productions a tone of originality, 
they would soon find some difficulty in expressing 
their ideas on these subjects, in a way that has not 
been before the public at least one thousand times, 
within the last ten years. This, we may presume, 
would lead them to subjects which would afford them 
an opportunity of displaying their poetical talents ina 
way more novel, and consequently more pleasing. 


LITERARY. 


A new work has lately been published in this city, 
purporting to be the continuation of Fanny. The 
poetry is not bad, but it is evidently not from the same 
pen with Fanny. It is a good imitation, aud no doubt 





will become popular. 





i ster, daughter of the late Elijah Brewster, deceased, 


nen || al] Of this city. 


In answer to the numerous inquires of correspond- | 


state, that we have many pieces on hand, some of 











PAINTING. 

Young ladies who have commenced learning ta 
| paint would perhaps derive considerable advantage 
in colouring engravings after a copy. A gentleman 
| has left a considerable number at our office for the 
purpose of being coloured ; he will also allow some 
compensation. Ladies who may wish the employ. 
ment will please call at No. 2 Dey-streeet, whese 
the patterns may be seen. 

An officer of the Columbus 74, writes to his friend 
| in Maryland, under date ‘‘ July 7, 1820, at sea,” ag 
follows :—‘* ‘The Guerriere came up from Gibraltar, 
to take on board the statue of Gen. Washington, by 
Canova—but it is still in Rome unfinished. I have 
| Seen a print of it, and fear it will not please the good 
| people of North-Carolina asalikeness. It may, how- 
ever, be yet improved in this respect, as the artist has 
not yet put his own chissel to it. It will cost about 
$5000. The General is represented in the Roman 
| Costume, in a sitting posture, writing his valedictory 
| address—our ship will probably have the honour of 
bringing it home.”’ 


equa aaa 


MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening 9th inst. at Fairfield, Conn. 
by the Rev. Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Obadiah W. Jones, 
; merchant, of this city, to Miss Elizabeth M. Row. 
, land, daughter of Samuel Rowland, Esq. 
| Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Mr. George 

Geib, to Miss Flouisa Barron, all of this city. 
Same evening, by the Rev Mr. Labagh, Mr. Adam 
| Pentz, to Mrs. Margaret Wheeler, both of this city, 





| 
| 
Un Saturday evening last, by the Rev Seth Cro- 


| well, Mr. Benedict Bolmore, (of the firm of Hoyt & 
| Bolmore, Printers,) to Miss Henrietta Maria Brew- 


On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Fel- 
tus, Mr. Elijah W. Nichols, to Miss Catherine Lewis, 
both of this city. 

At Litchfield, Conn. on Thursday evening, by the 
| Rev. Dr. Beecher, Col. Oliver S. Wolcott, to Miss 
_ Jane Conard, daughter of John Conard, Esq of Phi- 
| ladelphia. 

On Tuesday evening, at Newark, by the Rev. J. 

V. C. Romeyn, Mr. James Romeyn, of Hackensack; 
N. J. to Miss Joanna B. Rodgers, of this city. 
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DIED, 

On Saturday morning last, Maria, the wife of John 
Scribner, and daughter of James Seaman. 

On Saturday morning last, of a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Maria Victoier Mason, daughter of the late Jo- 
seph Quinion. 

On Sunday morning last, Miss Charlotte Matilda 
Ritier, aged 8 years and 6 months, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Henry Ritter, of Greenwich. 

Same morning, Mrs. Hannah M‘Ghee, aged 67 
years, relict of Mr. John K.M‘Ghee, from the county 
of Tyrone, Ireland. 

On Thursday morning last, Mr. John Jonas, aged 
27 years, a native of England. 

In Marietia, Mrs. Putnam, wife of General Rufus 


Putnam, aged 82. 
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